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manhood, our science is at last, under their auspices, and by the aid 
of their great predecessors in pathology, beginning to assume the 

tuT,; a * n t. t f ady ^ ea , d .’ ° r int elligent and maturing life. 
At e hare full faith that she will ultimately take her true position by 

advance ° f " SC ‘ CI1CeS ’ S ° lo ° S and 80 imme i*surably in her 


AE .y- • r ' M Philosophy of Living, or the u-ay to enjoy Life anil 
its comforts. (• A man s own observation, what he finds good of, 

juid what Ik* finds hurt ol, is the best physic to preserve health. 5 _ 

Bacon.) % Caleb Ticknor, A. M., M. D. New York, 1836. 
I-.1110, pp. oo4. (Being ^o. 77 oi Harpers ‘Family Library. 5 ) 

A\ ere we to judge from the titles of various publications which have 
been ushered into existence within the last few years, we might con- 
clutk that this is the very era of ‘Philosophy.’ AVe have the ‘Philoso- 

nnv nt tho Mum Is itiil■ hi 9 *i .. c i j i*t i 
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tures, and, doubtless, others, besides the ‘philosophy’ before us; nor 
if such were our conclusion, should we be altogether in error. V more 
philosophic spirit, perhaps, pervades the world; but still an attentive 
examination of these productions would induce us to infer, that there 
is no marked reason, except fashion, why the caption should be apnro- 
. certalnI y, with at least as much propriety, 
mi H ht the title of Ticknor s work have been prefixed to the ‘Lectures 
on the means of promoting and preserving Health,’ by Dr. Hod-kin 
Jl' inff ‘Principles of Physiology, applied to the Preservation of 
Health, of Dr. Andrew Combe; to the latter of which works Dr 
ltcknor makes frequent allusions in terms which it richly merits. 

li the tact ol the appearance of the ‘Philosophy of Living 5 as one 
“l ° ,19t,tuellts °f ‘Harper’s Family Library,’ were insufficient to 
Jiow that the work is wholly popular in its cast and objects, the ad¬ 
mission in the advertisement and preface would establish it. Such 
works arc generally excluded frfim the Review department of'this 
joui nal but it may admit ol very serious question, whether this ou-ht 
to be the case, and whether it is not the bounden duty of the customs 
or science and literature to notice every production'from a respect¬ 
able professional source, in order that the medical portion of the com- 
mumty may be made aware of its character, so that they may influence 
tlic.fi/ to peruse or reject it, according to its deserts. Yet, more 
necessary, when improper inculcations are to be found, which 
cannot fail to mislead the reader. 

In the case of the volume before us, this maybe considered a work 
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of supererogation by the publishers, inasmuch as—according to their 
advertisement—it has already passed through the ordeal of critical 
examination. “In justice”-Aay they—“to Dr. Ticknor and our¬ 
selves, we feel bound to state, that his manuscript was submitted to 
the criticism of a number of literary and scientific gentlemen, to 
whom he was unknown even by name; and that they, as well as his 
friends, spoke of it in the highest terms of praise, without any com¬ 
munication with or knowledge of each other. They unanimously 
declared for its publication, and deemed it worthy of'a place in the 
‘Family Library.’ ” 

We do not mean to gainsay these encomiums. The production is 
on the whole creditable; one of its objects, as expressed bv the author, 
that of opposing ‘unwarrantable extravagance,’ is praiseworthy; we 
can only regret, that, on some points, he appears to us to sanction 
‘extravagances,’ as signal as any of those which he combats; at times, 
too, a flippancy bordering on frivolity is indulged, which, in a work 
of this kind—inculcating, as it does, principles of morality as well as 
of hygiene—ought to have been avoided. Occasionally, too, there is a 
looseness of connexion between the topics discussed, which interferes 
materially with their force and indeed their intelligibility. Of this we 
have an example in the concluding part of his preface, in which lie 
gives a quotation from Bacon, which does not appear to us to have 
any immediate bearing on the matter preceding. 

“The author has endeavoured to give to the following pages a title to express 
their contents, and has treated the subject, as far as he was able, in such a manner 
as it seemed most to deserve, without unnecessarily exciting prejudice or ill will. 
It is but justice to say, that this little work was planned and mostly written in 
the early part of ’34, previous to the republication in this country of Dr. Combe’s 
valuable work, ‘The Principles of Physiology-,” and that its original design was 
similar to his. I have deemed it expedient', therefore, to alter somewhat my 
original plan: circumstances have delayed the publication, and the work has been 
made to assume its present shape. The nature of the work, embracing as it 
does, a multiplicity of subjects, would not allow of so protracted a discussion of 
their merits as in many cases would be interesting or instructive: so that it pos¬ 
sesses at least one merit—brevity: an excellence that is not too often found at the 
present day. 

“The first creature of God, in the works of the days, was the light of sense; the 
last was the light of reason; and his Sabbath work, ever since, is the illumination 
of his spirit. First he breathed light upon the face of the matter, or chaos; then 
he breathed light into the face of man; and still he brealheth and inspircth light 
into the face of his chosen. The poet* that beautified the sect that was otherwise 
inferior to the rest, saith yet excellently well, ‘It is a pleasure to stand upon the 
shore and to see ships tossed upon the sea; a pleasure to stand in the windows of 
a castle, and to see a battle ana the adventures thereof below: but no pleasure is 
* comparable to the standing upon the vantage ground of truth, (a hill not to be 
commanded, and where the air is always clear and serene,) and to see the errors, 
and wanderings, and mists, and tempests in the vale below:* so always that this 
prospect be with pity, and not with swelling or pride. Certainly, it is heaven 
upon earth to have a man’s mind move in charity, rest in Providence, and turn 
upon the poles of truth."—(Bacon.) p. vi. 

Now, all this is well as a hnmilv on truth: but what connexion has 
it with brevity, the subject-matter of the sentence immediately pre- 
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ceding? The author, again, has done us the honour to quote a de¬ 
scription of the diet of the ancient Romans, from an artclein the 
American Quarterly Review, which has not much more bearing on the 
subject before it, than the one we have cited; and other in°stonces 
might be enumerated. It may be said that these Ire trilling b urnishes- 
tathe value of the work would have been enhanced by “ab! 

On tlie subject of diet, generally, the remarks of Dr. Ticknor are 
judicious. He properly maintains, that nature has formed us "o such 
a manner, that a few grains or even ounces of food or drink more 
than she requires w, 1 not materially embarrass her operations StHl 
indulgence-over indulgence-!,, solid food, is a fruitfSl source of dis- 
ease. They w ho do not regard the mucous membrane of the stomach 
as a part ot the surface of relation, or of that which, receives impres- 

S Lt. tr ° f Z dermo,d surface, and transmits tliem to the 
brain, still look upon the stomach as the ‘centre of sympathies» Can 
we, then, be surprised, if surfeit after surfeit should so P disorder the 
unctions of that viscus, that sympathetic irradiations proceed to 
e\ery part ot the economy, and ultimately induce disease in some in- 
ernal organ, which may, at the time, be particularly predisposed to 
assume a morbid condition? How easy is it for us to comprehend that 

tinn! U t| ar i tleS ? ' " S rfl! cct ,na - v be tl,u cause of most of those affec¬ 
tions that are termed ‘bilious.’ In common parlance, every kind of 

gastric embarrassment, whether induced by undue quantity or impro¬ 
per quality ol diet, receives this epithet. ' Fortunately, in' the 4ne- 

dimenMh a t eS ’ ^ “"TV fcell , n S s P ass off "ith the digestion ot the 
aliment that occasioned them; butit the cause be over and over again 
applied, irritation and its consequence, inflammation, may be induced 
m the lining membrane of ,he stomach and duodenum: ?his irritation 
is propagated along the biliary ducts to the liver: escitemenf s4per- 

Zr; t x, t - 0r P an ’ and tllus lhc biliary system becomes really- 
diseased. This is a case in which the mischief is induced by the 
stimu us of quantity, and the way to prevent it is obvious. The nidi- 

T u f ,ned tu bc ,n ht ; ahl >. should quit his repast as soon as lie 
feels the first intimations of satiety. This is an indispensable pro- 

of fcr r “ T matt ? nt,on t0 il is the cau se of many of those cLes 
of dyspepsia that occur in persons of othenvise regular habits 

nr nn an* 'Tf^'i ( l ue f tl m‘. whether man should subsist on vegetable 
or on animal food exclusively, or, in other words, which of these is 

the 1ml 1 " at “(? l r hl - m ’ dues , nut mcrit tlle s P aee assigned to it by 
the author. Our business relates to man as he is. Every where he 

iv—lo a certain extent—omnivorous; unless, indeed, it be in frigid 
regions where no vegetable food can be met with. Mackenzie as- 

EiMT* ° rde ; t0 . the alun ents, as they succeeded each 
Jtl i 1 ° ,lrst u ages:—Fi-mts, gram, herbs, bread, milk, fish, flesh 
ne, and beer; but tins is ideal. Man, doubtless, lived, in the first 

hornets’ dirndl w- 1 eXC US,vel - v - : but > as as a child was 

aZ’al Th, e V V ro- ° m th fi rDaternal bosom —"'as necessarily 
anunal. The great diflerence between animal and vegetable sub- 
10 * 
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stances is the presence of azote in the former. There are animal 
matters, indeed, which contain no azote, but the rule is general. Milk 
is highly azoted, whatever may be the character of the food of the 
female furnishing it; the requisite azote being readily obtained from 
the inspired air. Milk, therefore, since the time of the first born of 
our first parent, has been, and is, for months generally, the sole diet 
of the young infant, which is, therefore, carnivorous. There can be 
no doubt, however, that man may be accustomed from infancy to an 
exclusively vegetable or an exclusively animal diet; either ot which 
may, perhaps, be adapted for the full developement of his mental and 
corporeal powers; but we think there can be as little doubt, that the 
structure of his digestive apparatus pronounces him to be, by nature, 
omnivorous; whilst adequate experience demonstrates that if, after 
having been accustomed to feed on both animal and vegetable aliment, 
he be restricted to one or the other, he will fall oft', and may become 
scorbutic. It is the want of a mixed diet that occasions scurvy in 
long voyages; and, accordingly, if vegetable substances, as lime-juice, 
be attainable, the disease is never engendered. But this kind of 
cachexia, or, as the Germans still call it, dvserasy, may, as we know 
from experience, be produced with equal certainty by restriction to 
vegetable diet. An unnecessary difficulty has been raised bv some 
writers, regarding'the nutritive properties of substances that do not 
contain azote. Magendie succeeded in satisfying himself that dogs, 
removed from their regular open range of air, exercise and diet,—shut 
up, that is, in a confined space, and fed on sugar and substances 
which do not contain azote, sickened and died; and, in his view, 
owing to the privation of azote. AVe have just remarked, however, that 
omnivorous man, when confined to one kind of diet, animal or vege¬ 
table, is equally deteriorated. The evil is not in the privation of 
azote, but in the seclusion and exclusion, and especially in restricting 
organs of nutrition, which had been accustomed to variety, to one kind 
of action only. Variety of aliments is essential to plenary health, 
where such change or admixture has been indulged for any length of 
time. 

As to the comparative facility of assimilation of animal and vege¬ 
table substances, there can be no doubt that the former are entitled 
to the preference. The flesh of an animal is more readily converted 
into that of man than any form of vegetable matter. The complex 
organization of the digestive apparatus of the herbivorous and granivor- 
ous, compared with that of the carnivorous, animal, would corroborate 
this deduction, were corroboration necessary. l)r. Ticknor affirms, 
that the flesh of animals, which live on vegetables, is far more nutri¬ 
tive than that of carnivorous animals; and, he adds, “the latter is 
indigestible and unfit for the purpose of nutrition.” As respects the 
latter part of the assertion we agree in the main .with him, but we 
think he is in error as to the first; or rather, that he has not sufficient 
proof of his position. The carnivorous animals, high up in the scale, 
are not eaten by man, and, consequently, we have no means of testing 
the matter on than. 
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The observations of Dr. Ticknor, in his third section—on ‘Food 
solid or fluiiP exhibit some of that laxity of composition of which 
we have spoken. 


"Mach discrepance of opinion has existed among members of the medical pro¬ 
fession, as to the digestibility of solid and fluid aliment; but the question may be 
considered as now settled by the experiments of Dr. Beaumont. 4 He four,/by 
W™ 2 " e lnteno . r of 'be stomach, during the process of digestion 
hat all fluid was first converted into solid food-the wStery portion passmTtoto 
the upper portion of the intestines, or being absorbed before the digest^ pfocess 
commenced. He proved by his experiments, also, that the gastric W“S 
proper solvent of the food; and that by its agency, combined with the warmth of 
Ihe : > 5 , . 1 "' s,lon ls performed. Therefore, introducing fluid aliment into 

the stomach dilutes and weakens the gastric juice, and renders it unfit and unable 
to perform its proper office Thus we may understand why some can take none 
but solid food, with very little or no drink at the same time/ The gastric juice is 
not only weakened, but in many debilitated constitutions, it is not readily formed 
so that there is but a small and inadequate supply of it; hence the great impr/ 
j/tff" ^ en J 01nin o a step-diet on all who are suffering from impaired digestion." 


Although familiar with the experiments of Dr. Beaumont, in the 
institution of some of which we participated, this is the first time we 
have heard of,his having settled the question referred to. Lon"- before 
his experiments, it was maintained in the works on physiology, that 
m the case of all animal and vegetable infusions, the watery portions 
are absorbed by the vessels of the stomach and small intestines, anti 
that the solid matter undergoes digestion; but this was not settled by 
any experiments of Dr. Beaumont, nor could it be bv actual inspcc- 
tton of the interior of the stomach, in the case that’formed the sub¬ 
ject of Ins experiments, inasmuch as the aperture did not admit of the 
pyloric portion ol tjie stomach being seen. There is no doubt what¬ 
ever, that too much fluid does dilute and weaken the gastric secre¬ 
tions, and that there is a certain ‘digestive texture ,’ which is the most 
favourable for digestion; but, after all, as the author has correctly- con¬ 
cluded, although it is not so easy to see how he has arrived at the 
conclusion from his premises— 


El ery individual must be his own judge in the case, and his own feelings are 
lobe the test. When he leels the least incommoded, when he feels the least sense 
of weight in the region of the stomach; in one word, when he feels the most com- 
fortable after eating a meal of solid or liquid food, he may conclude with cer¬ 
tainty that, whichever it may be, it is the most proper for him.” 


Dr. Ticknor seems to be a great advocate for individual decision 
as to appropriate diet. The lower animals, he says, have no other 
guide titan their taste or instinct to direct them in the choice of their 
food, and vet they seldom make a fatal mistake. “Man, by bein'-- 
placed at the head of the animal creation, is not deprived of this fa¬ 
culty; he has it in common with the others—atul shall it be said that 
he shall not listen to the voice of nature within him?" p. 66. 

A et this voice of nature, xvithout knowledge derived from experi¬ 
ence would be but a fallacious guide. The flavour of the deadliest 
ol all poisons, the hydrocyanic acid, is agreeable to the palate; and all 
made dishes, prepared, that is, yvith a large quantity of nutritive mat¬ 
ter in a small compass, and, therefore, difficult of digestion, are form- 
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ed expressly to suit the taste, not for facility of conversion in the 
stomach. In this it is, that the cookery of France so far excels that of 
other countries, in despite of the assertion of our author, which is 
negatived by the experience of every traveller, that the continental 
cookery is so bad as to cause the English travellers to be temperate in 
eating, (p. 29.) In a subsequent section, he states, that the law of 
nature is the only rule applicable to the regulation of tire quantity of 
lood,—that is, we presume, as regards simple food,—and is disposed 
to leave every one to the dictates of his stomach and taste, in a reason- 
aide choice of his diet, as to quality, and to the laws and wants of 
his system in relation to quantity} yet, he agrees, that “dvspepsv is 
ottener the eflect ol over-eating and over-drinking than of any other 
cause,-’ an admission which detracts somewhat from the force of his 
previous observations. 

The following needless comments on a vulgar error afford an in- 
stance, in which we think the author has ‘fallen from his high estate ” 
in ort *er to attempt the ludicrous, which is clearly not his furie. 

“Bui it is said dial man partakes of die nature of the animals which he caw 
™ »pou 10 lhis > - ve lx 7 f ratere of Old England, or ye pork eatere of New 
England! are ye any more disposed lu be beastly orswinishland ye my fair coun- 
nyttomenwhoare nns ® r P asse “ throughout the universe for intellectual worth and 
refinement of leeltng, do you acknowledge yourselves excelled by those who live 

he£w?£ ° r Th kr f „ 0r / e "' ho lneon feh . are you any die more scaly than 
lie w ho h\ es on bran bread? Are you more fond of cold water than he? &c.”*p. 42. 

As to the time of eating. Dr. Ticknor properly considers the ob¬ 
servance of regularity to be more important than of particular hours. 

I hree or four centuries ago, our English ancestors, of the better class, 
legulated their meals in a manner singularly contrasting with the 
customs of, their descendants. In the fifteenth century, they had four 
meals a day—breakfast, dinner, supper and liveries—the last being 
a kind of collation in the bed chamber, immediately before retiring to 
rest, analogous to the supper of the modems, where such a mcid is 
eaten. In the Southern States of this Union, the true supper is so 
rarely taken, that the evening repast of tea usualiv bears that name. 
Our ancestors breakfasted, in those days, at seven, dined at ten in 
the forenoon, supped.at four, had their liveries between eight and 
nme ; and soon after went to bed. This was the custom with the 
great; but, what is remarkable, the trades-people and mechanics 
observed later hours than the higher classes. They breakfasted at 
eight in the morning, dined at noon, and supped at six in the evenin'-. 

What a difference between the manners of past and present periods! 
At the present day, m Great Britain, the dejeuner is often celebrated 
at ttvo in the afternoon; and, as we have unfortunately witnessed and 
telt the company, at a fashionable dinner party, have not sate down 
to dinner until nine m the evening! But ‘custom,’ saith the great 
dramatist, ‘hath made it a property of easiness.’ 

In the author's remarks on milk, as an article of dietetics, which 
are on the whole good, we find it stated, that in infants, and indeed 
m the young of all mammiferous animals, there is, in health, a very 
active condition of the digestive organs; the contents of the bowels 
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are frequently expelled, and always in a semifluid state. This active 
state ot the alimentary canal, Dr. Ticknor says, “is not owing to the 
quality of food, whose tendency is to produce a contrary effect; (?) 
but rather to an abundant secretion ot bile, and, perhaps, to other 
causes, which do not exist in adult life.” 

\\ e have no doubt of the agency of these other causes. Certainly, 
we have no evidence of the greater secretion of bile; the greenness of 
tile evacuations is none; because we know that, if acid he added to 
healthy bile, out of the body, it occasions such greenness. The ap¬ 
pearance 18 owing to that predominance of acid in the prim® vire, 
which prevails in infancy. Moreover, there is the same activity in 
die urinary organs, and Dr. Ticknor would scarcely invoke the agency 
of the bile to explain that. ° J 

O' 1 subject of drinks, the author has evidently had a task of 
some difficulty. Convinced, lie says, that alcoholic potations are 
never necessary for a person in health,—ardently attached to the tem¬ 
perance cause, yet desirous of eschewing ultmism,—his conclusions 
are not very perspicuously stated. Natural thirst, he observes, and 
who is there that will not agree with him? is never, in health or dis¬ 
ease, quenched by ardent spirit. The brains of hard drinkers, he 
ays, are found, after death, ‘harder and of more firm consistency.’ 
irgo, lie concludes, it is fair to infer, that moderate drinkers are 
aflected in proportion as they are exposed to the same cause. Quod 
eel demonstrandum! Dr. Ticknors repugnance extends to the use of 
mile, though not to the same extent; but the family of malt liquors, 
and indeed of brewers, meets with signal condemnation. We will 
allow him to record his abhorrence in his own language. 


Alcohol richly merits aplace on the shelfof the apothecary, bv the side of our 
most potent remedies; for any thing capable of doing so much mischief, can, if 
,P SC “'1 speak- now of ardent spirit, alcohol, under the 
varied iorras of distilled liquors and wines, free from Ihe admixture or adultera- 
tionol any noxious or unwholesome drug. With the compounds denominated 
porter ale, and beer, the evils are magnified; ihev not only contain the noxious 
ingredients of their ordinary composition, but the vile drug's with which thev are 
adulterated. There are, doubtless, some honest brewers; but, to a certainty 
there are a few consummate rogues. Ii is known, beyond a possibility of doubt! 
mat the most poisonous drugs with which we are acquainted are used, more or 
less in the adulteration of malt liquors: but the extent to which this murderous 
system is carried, is best known to those whose reckless lore of money prompts 
them to the practice of this diabolical knavery. But a pure malt liquor,the old- 
lashioned ale, made of malt, hops, and water, is claimed ter be a wholesome and 
nutritious drink: and us passing strange’ that this claim has been almost uni- 
versa!ly acknowledged—and that too even by medical men. A most important 
item in making up the account of the wholesomeness of this beverage, has been 
unaccountably overlooked; it has been thought that if nothin- worse than hops 
entered into its composition, it could not, therefore, be hurtful to the healthy con¬ 
stitution. But how justifiable is this conclusion from the premises, a moment’s 
f,i a ! Dln ? ll ? n ? 1 enable us to decide. Dr. Chapman, in his Therapeutics, savs 
mat it, the hop, is possessed of such medicinal qualities as to entitle it to' a’ 
p ace in the Materia Medica. It is, perhaps, as a narcotic that it ha 3 the highest 
i e of 'I s - havin S lhis property was long known, so generally so, 
indeed, that a pillow of it came to be a popular expedient to quiet nervous irrita- 
tion and procure sleep. As an anodyne it mav be substituted for opium, where 
tne latter, from idiosyncrasy or other causes, does not suit the case.’ 
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The J ? re “k? sai1 * t0 possess the power of procuring, sleep in the delirium of 
lever, and in mania, when used as a pillow; and owing lo this effect haring been 
confirmed in the case ol the late Icing, George III., their efficacy as a general nar¬ 
cotic, when introduced into the stomach, has been investigaied. Dr. Maton ob- 
rrf ' d , eS alla -'' ln P r:lm , and producing sleep, the preparation of hops 
reduces the frequency of the pulse, and increases its firmness in a very direct 
manner. One drachm of the tincture and four grains of ihe extract, given once 
0 <Sn* j Uce ? ! 10 pulsations, m twenty-four hours, from ninety-six ni 
SIX!) . The dose of the powdered hop is from three to twenty grains; and the 
other preparations are given in a dose of proportionate strength. The testimony 
ra! ! n - v 0,i,er writers, and the experience ol multitudes of practitioners confirm 
the above statements.t The usual quantity of hops, according to the formula of 
brewers is about one ounce avoirdupois in a gallon of ale; so that he who drinks 
nis quart of beer a dav, swallows each day the active properties of a quarter of 
an ounce of hops. The Eclectic Dispensatory recommends that the infusion of 
hops, to be administered with a view 10 obtain its sedative, narcotic effect, be 
made in the proportion of a halt an ounce of hops to one pint of boiling water 
and ol this, one ounce and^i half to be taken lira or three times a day. Thus then’ 
a single glass ofpure ale contains twice the quantity of hops that is prescribed as 
a sufficient dose when used as a medicine !!! Little wonder there need be at the 
bloated carcasses of beer-drinkers; but we may well be astonished at the infatua- 
tion ot man, in daily pouring down such quantities of this most ‘villanous com- 
V al “ laan > < lar c any man, put the question to his conscience, whether 
SiiSt’irK these facts staring him in the face, he can any longer indulge in the 
P ab, ‘ of beer-dnnking? But it his conscience impose no obstacle, reason, speak- 
ing by facts like these, must lead him to consider well before he tastes. Some of 
the articles that are, or have been, used in the manufacture of beer, besides hops 
nrc Indian cockle , n ux vomica, bitter bean, grains of paradise, Indian bark, conoid 
acr see,! Leghorn jmcc red pepper, orange ponder, colouring, hartshorn sharings. 
rowin’ 1 £*"’ f ”'T' cmn nud,ls , aliis -’ the imagination of man ever coni 
not imnrTrn 1,< ; rrl<I , m V aure , Shakspeare put ii in his witches’ caldron; and it is 
not improbable that the brewers' tubs suggested Ihe idea of his ‘hell-broth.’ Let 

mritl^o^tteuSg! mixture’ and if anything on earth can equal it, 


‘Root of hemlock, digged i’ the dark, 

Liver of blasphemous Jew, 

Gall o r goat, and slips of yew 
Slivered in the moon’s eclipse, 

Nose of Turk, and Tartar’s lips, 

Finger of birth-strangled babe— 

Make the gruel thick and slab; 

For a charm of powerful trouble, *• 

Like a hell-broth, boil and bubble, 

Double, double, toil and trouble, 

Fire burn, and caldron bubble.’ 

‘Cool it with a baboon’s Mood, 

Then the charm is fine and good.’ p. 92. 

Vi hat would the eccentric Kitchener have said to this abuse of the 
‘vinum Bntanmcum,’ the ‘liquid bread,’ which he thought preferable 
to any other beverage during dinner or supper? and how unfortunately 
must that people be situated, who are essentially ‘beer drinking’! 
the whole paragraph is a specimen of that ‘ultraism,’ against winch 
the author professes to ‘run a muck,’ and the same mav be said of his 


•Eclectic Dispensatory. 

c , ity * has d ?ne more than any other man to make known to 
the profession the valuable medicinal properties of the hop. 
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remarks—medical and moral—on the use of tobacco. Weighty ob¬ 
jections can, doubtless, be urged against its abuse. We know it to 
be a virulent poison when taken in sufficient dose; but we do not 
give so much weight to the elucidation offered by the author as he 
himself does. “If tobacco,” lie observes, ‘Ms so poisonous as to de- 
stroy animal life instantaneously, when applied to the tongue,” (Qu. 
In what forinr) “it needs no other argument to prove its hurtful ten¬ 
dency to health, when habitually and daily used.” This appears to 
us .0 be (t ‘non sequitur. Have we not constant opportunities for wit¬ 
nessing the facility with which the system accommodates itself to 
influences originally malign? and are we justified in concludin'with- 
out any sensible evidences, that an article, which, in large doses, is 
deleterious, must necessarily be prejudicial in a smaller dose? 
Jf tins were true, we should run the risk of permanent injury from 
flavouring our custards, day after day, with the peach leaf, inasmuch 
as we know that the hydrocyanic acid, which communicates to it its 
flavour, in an adequate dose, is a rapidly fatal poison. As to the 
author s comments on the vulgarities associated with chewing smok¬ 
ing, &c., we approve of their correctness, rather than of their taste. 
A cimir smoker he compares to a “walking volcano,” and he thinks 
die definition of an angler, by “a British classic writer,” might be 
transferred to the other worthy:—“a stick and a string, with a worm 
at one end, and a fool at the other”! 


Dr. Ticknor’s fifth chapter is on dress. We have nothin" to ob¬ 
ject to the general rules lie lays down on this subject He commences 
his observations with the physiology of respiration, the pertinence of 
which we do not exactly see. Nor are we prepared to accord with 
Inin, or with Bichat, who is the author of the view,—that the blood 
as it returns in the veins to the heart, is altogether unfit for nutrition- 
and “acts as a most deadly poison, if allowed to enter the arteries 
without undergoing the change.” This, we sav, was the view of Bi¬ 
chat: but the experiments of Williams and Kay have shown, that it 
is by no means as deleterious as was believed, and that in asphyxia 
the organs die in consequence of the deficiency of arterial blood 
rather than from the presence of black blood. 1’he phenomena, too’ 
of Asiatic cholera are opposed to the notions of Bichat. 

The animadversions of the author on the subject of ti"ht-lacin<*— 
that baneful practice, which has laid the foundation for so many fatal 
maladies in the lairest part of creation—are just and proper, and we 
hope will not be without their influence in correctin'*- the evil. How 
many thanks would be due from the philanthropist, would some of 
those, who hold the necessary elevation in the fashionable world, set 
an example on this head, and introduce the custom of wearing an 
article ot dress which could exert no injurious compression. Fasfiion 
alone regulates the matter; and were the present mode to change its 
successor would soon exert the same imperious sway, whilst the evils 
that are now so much deplored might be abolished. 

Another physiological opinion espoused by the author admits of 
equal dispute,—that the perspiration is composed of useless and nox- 
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ious materials, which, for the well-being of the system, must be sepa¬ 
rated from tire blood, and discharged from some of the outlets of the 
body; and that checked or suppressed perspiration is a prolific source 
of disease; “as must be clearly manifest when we consider that the 
daily quantity of effete and poisonous fluid is retained in the circula¬ 
tion, and distributed to every part of the body, to all the delicate vital 
organs.” But it may be asked, in the first p'lace, can the two pounds 

and why the quantity is estimated at two pounds, we know not—be 
retained in the system. It appears to us certainly not. There is an¬ 
other function of depuration, to which the author has alluded—that 
of the kidneys; and between the two there appears to be a kind of 
compensation. In summer, when the cutaneous transpiration is co¬ 
pious, the urinary depuration is less; whilst in winter, the reverse 
nolds good. \\ ithout, however, going at length into this matter, we 
may adduce, what appears to us to afford a conclusive argument 
against Dr. Ficknor’s views,—that more danger results from exposing 
apart of the body to the application of cold and moisture, than the 
whole. This is proverbial every where, and the Spaniards have a 
saying, which embodies the universal belief into a popular form— 

“If cold wind reach you through a hole, 

Go make your will, and mind your soul.” 

Again, it is a matter of common observation, that we can pass from 
a heated room, when alj our organic actions are in a state of excite¬ 
ment, into the cold air in winter with impunity; and a similar truth 
is exhibited by the operation of the Russian vapour bath, in which 
the bather, after having been steamed at a temperature of 130 de¬ 
grees and upwards, throws himself into cold water—sometimes into 
snow—without mischief. Yet, if obstructed transpiration were as 
common a source of disease as the author before us believes—and as 
many hundreds believe with him—disease ought rather to result 
from these general checks, than from the partial checks to which re¬ 
ference has been made. There are few individuals who could expose 
themselves to a draught of air through a key hole impinging on the 
naked head, without .suffering; but is ft philosophical to refer the suf¬ 
fering to the retention of the matter of perspiration over so small a 
space of the cutaneous surface—and ought it not rather to be ascribed 
to the irregularity of capillary action induced in the part; such irre¬ 
gularity extending to the rest of the capillary system of vessels, be¬ 
tween all parts of which we know that an extensive sympathy exists? 

The chapter on amusements, including the theatre and dancing, wc 
pass by without comment, as being more moral than medical. The 
former is another of the topics on which the author’s views must be 
esteemed somewhat ultra. Dancing we hold to be a valuable gym¬ 
nastic exercise, especially in cities, where the due amount of exercise 
is rarely taken. Both these amusements, however, require that due 
care should be taken in other respects, or the health may suffer; but 
to the simple exercise of dancing, when appropriately used, we can 
see no objection. 

If our views on the influence of mental exertion on the body do 
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not agree in other points with those of the author, they do as con¬ 
cerns the error of the “generally prevalent notion,” (wc doubt whether 
it is generally pretalent,) “that a superior intellect, or great "emus, 
is incompatible with a robust and vigorous body.” Yet this opinion 
is maintained by one whom Dr. Ticknor esteems “a medical writer 
second to no one of this or any age.”—“De gustibus, &c.,” as the 
author himself has said on another disputed topic. The position, he 
affirms, and we accord with him, “is founded in error and sustained 
by ignorance,” and “it originated, probably, from the fact, that there 
are and have been many great men, of remarkably feeble constitu¬ 
tion, and delicate health; but if their health had been good, there is 
no reason to believe that their powers of mind would not have been 
still greater.” p. 214. 

■ . Some good remarks are made as to the change of climate requisite 
for the valetudinarian during the winter months—and especiallv for 
such as are of the tubercular diathesis. Dr. Ticknor accords with 
us, that no part of the United States is better adapted to become the 
residence ot invalids requiring a warm climate than Florida; but he 
is extravagant when he asserts, that it is as much superior to the 
south of Europe as the latter is to Nova Zembla or Lapland. “Manx-,” 
he says, “who have emigrated to the interior of Florida, in the most 
hopeless condition, apparently in the last stage of pulmonary con¬ 
sumption, have completely recovered, and for many years enjoyed 
uninterrupted health.” p. 25r. He thinks Texas, m point of salu¬ 
brity and adaptation of climate, equal to, if it do not surpass, any 
other country of the globe, as a residence for consumptive invalids. 
Ills picture, however, of the absence of malaria is greatly over¬ 
charged. The summer and autumnal fevers are malignant on the 
gull of Mexico; but these occur, it is true, at seasons durin" which 
die atmosphere of the United States is sufficicntlv mild for die con¬ 
sumptive. Dr. Ticknor must have been misled by partial testimony, 
when he ascribes to the country “an equable atmosphere, sufficiently 
warm and moist in the winter months, and not loaded with moisture 
and poisonous effluvia in the summer.” Nothing in the south of Eu¬ 
rope,” he adds, “will compare with this.” p. 258. 

The last chapters of the book are on air and locality, temperament, 
age, sex, and marriage. Why is it, by the way, that the author esti¬ 
mates die proportion of azote to oxygen in the air of the atmosphere, 
as 76 to 23? The prevalent computation amongst chemists is four 
to one: some, however, adhere to the old propordons of 79 to 21: 
but none that we recollect have given the same ratio as Dr. Ticknor. 
Again, how is it that the author makes the melancholic and the bilious 
temperaments synonymous,—in the teeth of universal authority, which 
holds the choleric and the bilious, the melancholic and the atrabi¬ 
lious to be of like signification. 

Such are some of the topics discussed in the “Philosophy of Liv- 
lng. ” As the work is destined for the public rather than for the pro¬ 
fession, we have touched mainly on those points that are of a profes- 
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sional character, and especially on such as do not square with our 
own ideas. To understand the manner in which the author has treat¬ 
ed his various topics in connexion and detail, it will be necessary to 
refer to the work itself, which, as we have said before, is creditable, 
and calculated to be of advantage; although by no means to the same 
extent as if lie had eschewed ultraism on all points, as well as on the 
lew winch he. has made the subjects of his animadversions. R. D. 


Art. XVI. Memoires dc VAcademic Royale de Medecine. Tom. -1. 

Paris,' 1835.' 

The great importance of this collection of papers, written by the . 
members of one of the most learned bodies in Europe, seems to de¬ 
mand more deliberate notice from the reviewer than is usually be¬ 
stowed upon periodical publications. Hut the nature of the investi¬ 
gations recorded by the Academy, which cover the entire field or 
medical science, renders it extremely difficult to execute the task, 
oeveral individual articles in the volumes before us would be worthy 
ol a distinct review—and we propose to confine ourselves, in the pre¬ 
sent article, to the surgical papers only—leaving the historical, medi¬ 
cal, chemical, and anatomical essays for a future occasion. 

The first memoir on the list is that of Dr. G. Mirault, upon the 
ligature ol the tongue, and of that of the lingual artery in particular. 

It contains the details ol a case of cancer, seated dceplvin the centre 
ol the tongue, and sufficiently advanced to present extensive carci¬ 
nomatous ulceration, and a fungus which filled the mouth when closed 
and was pressed down and flattened by the palatine arch. An attempt 
was made to cut oil' the principal supply of blood to the toimue, and 
consequently, to the tumour, by tying both the lingual arteries near 
the hyoid bone. 

• The first operation was performed on the lrtli of May, 1833. The 
design of the operation was to secure the lingual artery on the left 
side. It failed, as the artery could not be found, after the observance 
ol a 1 the rules laid down for the discovery of the vessel, and the 
employment of the lights of personal experience. 

The surgeon then resolved to tie the left side of the totmie bv 
means of a ligature including the whole of its substance, and to 
secure the right lingual artery by means of another ligature simply 
including the vessel. ° 1 J 


ner In SMSM. !he next ( lhc >^)' operated in the following man- 
h " seated upon a chair, the head being turned over and 

fPP 'f? ? 'p chcs ! an assistant, the chin being turned to the left, I assured 

0f ' L e hy°'d bone, and I made an incision upon the right 
side, w hich, lending from the great horn of this bone, was directed forward and 
upward, and was terminated at the anterior margin of the sterno-cleldlmmitoi- 
■ e “ s a* ! he distance of about sir lines from the angle of the lower 

were m 5 mbr “ e - “•* “ lc platisma-myodeus muscle, 

were successively divided. The external jugular vein, which appeared at the 



